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For ‘* The Friend." 
Schomburgk’s Expedition. 
(Continued from page 386.) 
WATU TICABA, 


On the 14th of Fifth month the travellers 
had reached the “ great cataract” of the Rupu- 
nuni. We should call it a Rapid. Large 
blocks of granite were heaped around. Schom- 
burgk ascended them “ to witness the sunset, 
a spectacle so rare during the rainy season. 
The fiery orb surrounded by golden clouds 
was sinking behind the Cursatu Mountains, 
whose bases were enveloped in mist, while their 
summits were gilded with the sun’s parting 
beams. The eastern peak of Saeraeri rose 
above a sea of vapours; and the remarkable 
mountain Dochlopan, out of the reach of the 
sun’s rays, stood like a sombre rock in the 
ocean. ‘To the north, black clouds piled upon 
each other, and capped by the highest pinna- 
cles of the mountain masses, spoke of the 
storm that was raging there, and contrasted 
finely with the calm and placid picture in the 
west. At the same time the moon, then at 
its full, rose in the East, and of an apparent 
size which we in Europe can have no idea. 

“The river had continued to rise, and we 
were now able to row over the Savannahs in 
a straight direction, avoiding the serpentine 
course of the river. ‘The expanse of waters 
resembled an extensive lake. The snow-white 
Egretta, in great numbers, the American Stork, 
the stately Zabiru, Cormorants, and large 
flocks of the spurwing plover enlivened the 
surface above, while the tops of trees, granite 
blocks clothed in tropical vegetation, and here 
tnd there a small spot of elevated ground, 
tlone remained visible. Myriads of ants, dri- 
ven by the waters from the Savannah, had 
laken refuge on the bushes and trees; and 
these now assailed us on all sides, and inflicted 
merciless bites and stings. ‘That species 
vhich, like the bee and wasp, is provided with 
‘ sting, is fortunately scarce; for the pain 
vhich they cause surpasses in violence either 
hat of the bee or wasp. 
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“On leaving the Wapisiana village, | had|pelled us to discontinue our astronomical ob- 
despatched a messenger overland to Watu Ti- | servations. The size of this little insect 
caba, to inform the Todians of our approach, | scarcely exceeds that of a smal! pin; and as it 
and to desire them to bring a supply of bread | attacks not only the face and hands, but gets 
to the mouth of the river Waruwau or Awarra. into the hair and inflicts its bites upon the 
We were now approaching that stream ; and | scalp, we suffered from it more than I can 
discovered on some high ground, which rose | describe.” 

above the surrounding Savannahs, several hu-| The journey was soon resumed, but inter- 
man beings and two or three temporary huts. | rupted by storms. On the “ 16th, | had given 
At some distance from this group, stood an | orders for starting early in the morning, but 
individual, apparently dressed according to the |the rain descended in torrents, and it was 
European fashion, and holding an umbrella | nearly noon before it abated sufficiently to 
over his head. My glass proved that | was | allow us to proceed on our journey. Several 
correct ; the distance did not allow me to dis- | Indians had arrived to assist us; and Waya- 





cover the colour of his face ; but [ saw that he | 
wore upon his head something like a military 
cap—that his loins were girded by a belt—that 
his bearing was upright—and that he stood 
apart from the rest, who remained at a respect- 
ful distance. My curiosity was much excited 
as to who this mysterious stranger might be ; 
but, as soon as the canoe touched the ground, 
this strange personage, shutting up his umbrel- 
la, and walking directly up to us, announced 


pari, dressed in his gala suit, with his umbrella 
over his head, led the van. We had not pro- 
ceeded far when a heavy shower overtook us ; 
Wayapari disrobed himself, and, shutting up 
the umbrella, stood the shower with Indian 
fortitude. We had sometimes to wade up to 
our arms through the water, and every rill 
had become atorrent. Indeed, if it had not 
been for the chieftain, who walked before us 
and searched for the shallowest places to ford 


himself as the captain or chieftain of Watu the torrent, we might have met with serious 
Ticaba [an old acquaintance}. The rules of|accidents. As it was, an Indian boy nearly 
etiquette were of no avai!, and, unable to con- | lost his life while crossing one of the streams 
tain myself, | burst out into a loud laugh at|just above a cataract. He carried a basket 
the wonderful metamorphosis of my Indian | which he had slung round his neck to prevent 
friend. Imagine, reader, a thin-boned being,|the contents getting wet. The torrent swept 
his face adorned with an eagle nose and an/| him away towards the cataract; he sunk, and 
uncommon large mouth, clad in a pair of sail-| not being able to rid himself of his burden, 
or’s trowsers which had once been white, reach- | could not stem the current, and was given up 
ing to his ankles, and having round his loins | for lost, when his brother, who at that moment 
a piece of blue cotton cloth, from which de- | arrived, jumped into the water, and, fortunate. 
pended a naked sword ; his head covered with | ly seizing him, dragged him half dead to the 
a red woollen cap ornamented with a large|shore. Well aware that | could not swim, [ 
yellow tassel, and carrying in his hand a blue} grasped with all my strength the pole which 
cotton umbrella, (upon which he seemed great- | assisted me in wading, and | kept as close as 
ly to pride himself); and you may perhaps| possible to Wayapari.” Journeying thus for 
form some idéa of Captain Wayapari in his|six hours, an ascent was reached.—* Our 
full dress. His followers were robust and | guide halted, and raising his umbrella, which 
well-made men of the Wapisiana tribe ; they | he had shut up and carried under his arm dur- 
had brought down some baskets of bread and| ing shower and sunshine, his son commenced 
several bunches of plaintains, which greatly | blowing a strain upon a fife or flute made of 








delighted our crew, who had for the last two 
day8 been upon short allowance. 

“ Our tents were soon pitched, and protected 
against approaching rain; fires now blazed in| 
all directions, surrounded by groups of swarthy 
Indians, warming themselves, or cooking their 
plaintains on the coals. 

** We had for some days past suffered from 
a minute sand fly, which, from sunset till sun- 
rise inflicted upon us acute bites, that teft marks 
of a scarlet hue for several days after. I was 
quite unacquainted with this nocturnal species, 
as the sand-flies we had hitherto met with had 
proved troublesome only during the day-time, 
and vanished at dusk, nor was their bite so 
piercing as that of the nocturnal species. They 
were this night so numerous that they com- 





bone—a certain indication that we were near 
a village. I now observed five huts, and a 
great stir among the inhabitants. The sound 
of another whistle reached us from the village, 
and a ghastly figure of a negro, perfectly na- 
ked except the waistcloth, came out of one of 
the huts and met Wayapari, whom he respect- 
fully saluted, and then placed himself behind 
him, taking no notice of us, or of any other 
person of our suite. Thus we entered Watu 
Ticaba, the locality of which had been chang- 
ed since [| was here in 1837. The former 
chiefiain of the village having died, they had 
buried him, according to their custom, in his 
hut, burnt down their dwellings, and establish- 
ed themselves further to the South-east.” 

Next day “the whole female population 
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of the village was in motion fetching Cas-! lingering as the last memorial of her tribe, | All history proves the utter uselessness of 
sada roots, scraping them, and making them soon to be numbered, judging by her faltering | attempts to force a trude; and as our govern- 
into cakes ; even“the little girls assisted, and | voice and tottering steps, with those of whom| ment has recently abandoned all duties on for- 
assumed as much importance upon the occa- tradition alone will record that such a tribe | eign oil, it will doubtless be cheaper for England 





. . - . | 
sion as if the weal of the whole village depend- 
ed upon their occupation. Among the females | 


_was one who deserves to be mentioned as the | 


belle of the Wapisiana tribe. Although May- | 
ori-Eppong was mother of a fine girl, her| 
youthful appearance did not bespeak it. Her 
figure was very small, her height being only 
44 feet, but so symmetrical that she might 
have served for a model; the greatest breadth 
of her hand was 2 inches and 8 tenths. The 
Wapisianas marry very early. Mayori-Ep- 
pong did not appear above 15 years of age; 
and in the neighbouring house, there was a 
young mother with two children, the eldest 


perhaps 2 years, the youngest 4 or 5 months | 


old, while she herself did not appear more 
than fourteen. During our stay in the village, 
I had frequent opportunities of admiring the 
equanimity and the industry with which, so 
young, she attended to her maternal duties and 
the comforts of her husband. 

“It has frequently been observed with what 
stoicism the Indians endure pain. I had an 
opportunity [here] of observing it. 1 do not 
know how | have acquired the honour, but I 


stand in high repute among the Indians as a| 


great physician. A boy upon whose head a 
palm-tree had fallen was brought to me to 


have the wound dressed. It appeared he had | 


lost a great deal of blood, and it was still flow- 
ing. [had the head shaved round the part 
injured and styptics applied, during which ope- 
ration he did not give the slightest indication 
of the pain he must have suffered. He was 
not more than 7 years of age, and in appear- 
ance rather a weakly child, which made his 
fortitude the more remarkable.” 

The natives of Guyana are diminishing ra- 
pidly. ‘Six years have scarcely passed away 
since | wandered to this spot on visiting the 
sources of the Essequibo. We left the settle- 
ment Kischalli Tuna, and passed on our route 
to the Taruma I[ndians, three villages of Ator- 
ais or Atorayas, and one of Taurais, the latter 
containing the remnant of that sister tribe of 
the Atorai Nation. The villages have vanish- 
ed, death has all but extirpated the former 
inhabitants, and [ am informed that of the 
true Atorais only seven individuals are alive. 
From the accounts I received in 1837, I esti- 
mated the number of Atorsis and Taurais at 
200, including the descendants of mixed marri- 
ages, and of that number about 60 are left. 

‘The measles has twice decimated the Ato- 

“rais; and at the commencement of the present 
year, the small-pox, brought from the colony 
to Pirara, ravaged from thence southward so 
far as these poor people. Similar causes are 


operating over the whole Indian population of | by some 17,000 to 18,000 American seamen. 


the colony. But the most affecting picture 
that now presented itsel/ among the many In- 
dians assembled around us was Miaha, the last 
remnant of the once powerful tribe of Amari- 
pis. Singled out by destiny to be the sole 
survivor of a Nation, she wanders among the 
living. Parents, brothers, sisters, husband, 
children, friends, and acquaintances are all 
gone down to the silent grave ; she alane still 


existed. Alas! a similar fate awaits other|to purchase the article from the Americans 
tribes ; they will disappear from those parts of} than to go and fetch it from the Pacific Ocean. 
the earth on which Makunaima—the good Spi-| ‘The work under notice contains some spi- 
rit—placed them, and which, since the arrival | rited narrative of life in the whaling latitudes, 
of the European, has become the vast cemetry | and of the operations by which the oil is ex- 
of the original races.” tracted from the carcasses of the captured 
(To be continued.) whales. ‘The duties appear, for the most part, 
—— to be dangerous and disagreeable ; yet a certain 
From Chambers's Journal. | spirit of adventure seems to reconcile the crews 
to their mode of life. When a vessel arrives 
at her station, a sharp look-out is kept up for 
the fish, which are seen from a great distance 
by their ‘ spouting,’ or throwing up a column 
of water from their nostrils, On such occa- 
sions something like the following colloquy 
ensues:—‘ There she blows!’ was sung out 
from the mast-head. 
‘ Where away ? demanded the captain. 
‘ Three points off the lee-bow, sir.’ 
‘Raise up your wheel. Steady !’ 
‘Steady, sir!’ 


American Whalers. 


In the year 1841, J. Ross Browne, a young 
| Kentuckian, left his home to push his fortune 
jin the world. Atter passing some time at 
| Washington, the seat of the United States gov- 
ernment, in an attempt to obtain a situation as 
reporter in the House of Congress, he started 
for New York with an acquaintance as thought- 
less and enterprising as himself, where they 
signed articles for a whaling voyage, and sail- 
ed from New Bedford, the principal port for 


vessels engaged in the whale-fishery. The 
hardships of a sea-life, and the reckless cruel- : ee, ahoy! Do you see that whale 
ow! 


ty of the captain, soon dissipated all the feeling | hy, ay, sit! a school of sperm wiities | 
AY, ay, , s § y t 


'of romance under which the adventurers had |, ' » 

embarked : one of them was attacked by mad- — | mg there she breaches! 

ness while in the warm latitudes, in consequence ‘Two ais - - half? 

of a sun-stroke. ‘The tyranny, suffering, and| , Tha de “ nd hecte ce s ' Call 

privation endured in these tedious cruises, ex- lh od 7" Ch 's “io 2A ier ‘) 

tending sometimes to two or three years, have Th 2 “Bel - A 4a nsantigl a aieat 

found a chronicler in J. R. Browne, who, with ere! 27! ae own ee Vee! 
Haul aback the mainyard! Get your tubs in 


that ready talent which seers to be a charac- 
nr ' ! Be and! , ! 
teristic of his countrymen, has written a vol-|YOUr boats! Bearahand! Clear your falls! 
: Stand by all to lower! All ready? 


ume comprising the principal events and pro- ; Sa : 
ceedings _ a S alias ~anan? P After this multiplicity of queries and orders, 
The active and enterprising commercial | ‘hree boats were lowered and manned by their 
weal Oe ted crews, who beut every muscle in the rivalry 
spirit of the Americans has led them to com- ’ 
pete successfully with the parent country in of the chase. Just, however, as the headmost 
boat had reached the whale, the animal sud- 


the whale-fishery. It is but little more than 7 g 
half a century ago that the first expedition to denly plunged, and rose again at the distance 
of a mile. A black cloud, brewing a heavy 


the South Seas was fitted out by an English- is : 
squall, was fast rising to windward; but the 


man; the result was so satisfactory, that from : ; 
that period the various latitudes of the broad | 0at kept on, and had made a prize of the fish, 
when, writes J. R. Browne, ‘ suddenly a white 


Pacific have gradually bec the scenes of ; iy" 
sstitin, nuit bcaiieidinn acuilin. taenanha mn Ne appeared within a hundred 


valuable and increasing trade, for which an 2 
active competition was carried on between yards. Scarcely had we unshipped our oars, 
than the squall burst upon us with stunning 


America and England during a number of|*" iy is etterty 1 ‘ble t 
|years. ‘The government of this country, with | V'©8ce- 7 Sey, a ae ee 
; the violence of the wind. Small as the sur- 


a view of promoting this branch of commercial 
face exposed to the squall was, we flew through 


enterprise, paid bounties to the most succsssful : ; ; 
eee the foaming seas, dragging the dead body o/ 


ships, varying from 3001. to 7002. In the oh ne dibl locity 
year 1820, when 210 vessels were employed the whale after us, with incredible velocity. 
Thus situated, entirely at the mercy of the 


in the whale-fishery, 53,8501. were paid as| +! Fadl tell 
bounties. Notwithstanding these inducements, | ¥'8¢ @n¢ sea, we continued every moment to 
increase our distance from the bark. When 


| the British trade has declined, while that of the 
United States has proportionately increased, | ‘he squall abated, we came to under the lee of 
According to a writer in the ‘ Democratic Re- the whale, and looked to leeward for the bark. 
view,’ the fleet of the latter country now num-| Not a speck could be seen on the horizon! 
| bers ‘650 ships of 200,000 tons, and manned Night was rapidly approaching, and oe 
alone upon the broad, angry ocean!’ How- 
ever, after a weary pull for two or three hours, 
the ship was seen, and at nightfall the tired 
boat’s crew found themselves once more of 
board, with the whale securely lashed to the 
vessel’s side. 

This latter operation affords scope for the 
exercise of a little seaman-like dexterity :— 
‘ When the whale has been towed alongside by 
the boats, it is firmly secured by a large rope, 








The value of the vessels and outfit is estimated 
at 25,000,000 dollars, and they produce annu- 
ally 5,000,000F dollars’ worth of oil and bone.’ 


* Etchings of a Whaling Cruise ; with Notes of a 
Sojourn on the Island of Zanzibar. To which is ap- 
pended a brief History of the Whale-Fishery, &c. &e. 
By J. Ross Browne. New York, 1846. 

+ One-filth of the above sum represents their value 
in pounds sterling. 
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attached to the “small” by a running noose. | After the first cask of oil has been obtained, | with as much relish as I ever ate roast-beef 
There is not a little ingenuity in the manner |the fire is kept up with the dried pieces of|ashore. A trying-out scene has something 
in which the fluke-rope is first passed under blubber. According to J. R. Browne, this is! peculiarly wild and savage in it—a kind of 
the body of the whale. A small line, to which the most disagreeable part of the business. | indescribable uncouthness, which renders it 
a lead is fastened, with a block of wood at the |‘ The try-works,’ he writes, ‘are usually situ-| difficult to describe with anything like accura- 
extremity, several fathoms from the lead, is! ated between the foremast and the main-hatch. cy. P 
thrown over between the whale and the ship’s In small vessels, they contain two or three|the blood-stained decks, and the huge masses 
side. From the impetus given to the lead, it large pots, imbedded in brick. A few barrels | of flesh and blubber lying here and there, and 
sinks in a diagonal direction, drawing the block | of oil from the whale’s case, or head, are baled | a ferocity in the looks of the men, heightened 
down after it. One end of the lead-line is fas-|into the pots before commencing upon the|by the red, fierce glare of the fires, which in- 
tened to the fluke-rope on board, and the block | blubber. ‘I'wo men are standing by the minc-|spire in the mind of the novice feelings of 
attached to the other rises at the off-side of the | ing-horse, one slicing up the blubber, and the| mingled disgust and awe. But one soon be- 
whale. It is then hauled on board by means other passing horse-pieces from a tub, into|comes accustomed to such scenes, and regards 
of a wire-hook fastened toa long pole.’ This,| which they are thrown by a third hand, who|them with indifference.” 
it will be understood, at once gives the means receives them from the hold. One of the boat-| ‘The book from which the foregoing passages 
for lashing the carcass to the side of the ves-| steerers stands in front of the lee-pot, pitching | are taken, affords another instance of the ad- 
sel, which is always done with the head to-|the minced blubber into the pots with a fork.|venturous spirit prevalent among the inhabi- 
wards the latter’s stern; and the operation of | Another is stirring up the oil, and throwing | tants of the United States, Such instances are 
cutting up is then commenced. |the scraps into a wooden strainer. We will|not rare in American literature. J. R. 
* The cutting-tackle,’ continues J. R. Browne, | now imagine the works in full operation at|Browne’s work will not be the least valuable 
‘is attached to a powerful strap, or pendant,/ night. Dense clouds of lurid smoke are curl-|if he should succeed in causing some restraint 
passing round the mast, in the maintop, by | ing up to the tops, shrouding the rigging from |to be placed on the unbridled tyranny of the 
two large blocks. ‘There are, in fact, two tac-|the view. The oil is hissing in the try-pots. lw haling captains, of which his volume contains 
kles, the falls of which pass around the wind-| Half-a-dozen of the crew are sitting on the! several examples. Many lives are annually 
lass. ‘To each of these tackles is attached a| windlass, their rough, weather-beaten faces | sacrificed, and many a brave fellow’s spirit 
large blubber-hook, which, upon being made | shining in the red glare of the fires, all clothed | crushed forever, from this cause alone. There 
fast to the blubber, are hauled up by the wind-| in greasy duck, and forming about as savage | is no class of whale-men, as in this country ; 
lass, one only being in operation at atime. . .|a looking group as ever was sketched by the|and many young men are inveigled into the 
The blanket-pieces (as the strips of blubber are | pencil of Salvator Rosa. The cooper and one| service under delusive promises, who, at the 
called) are stripped off in a spiral direction, | of the mates are raking up the fires with long | expiry of their three year’s cruise, find them- 
running down towards the flukes: the whale! bars of wood or iron. ‘The decks, bulwark,|selves pennyless from the rapacious knavery 
turning at every heave of the windlass, till the| railing, try-works, and windlass, are covered | which has beset them at their outfit, and dur- 
whole covering of blubber is stripped off to the | with oil and slime of black skin, glistening | ing the whole voyage. It is to be hoped that 
flukes, which are hoisted on board, and those with the red glare from the fires. Slowly and lthe American authorities, for their own sakes, 
parts containing oil cut away, and the remain- | doggedly the vessel is pitching her way through | will no longer neglect a class on whose indus- 


der thrown overboard. The head having in| the rough seas, looking as if enveloped in|try so great a portion of their commerce de- 
the first place been cut off and secured to the | flame. pends. 


stern, is now hauled up, with the nose down,| ‘ More horse-pieces !” cries the mincer’s 
if too large to be taken on board, and hoisted | attendant. Novel Use of Eggs.—\|n some parts—for 
so far out of the water as may be found conve-| “ Horse-pieces!” echoes the man in the|example, in the province of Jauja—hens’ eggs 
nient, and the oil, or liquid spermaceti, baled | waist. are circulated as small coins, forty-eight or 
out with a vessel attached toa long pole, and| Scraps!” growls a boat-steerer. fifty being counted for a dollar. In the market- 
thus taken in and saved. As there is no little} ‘ By and by the captain comes up from the | places and in the shops, the Indians make most 
risk attending this mode of getting the sperma- | cabin to see how things are progressing. He | of their purchases with this brittle sortof money : 
ceti, and a great deal of waste, the head is peeps into the pots, and observes in a discon. | one will give two or three eggs for brandy, 


always taken on board, when not too large or | tented tone, “‘ Why don’t you keep that ’ere| another for indigo, and a third for cigars. 


heavy. oil stirred? It’s all getting black.” Then he| These eggs are packed in boxes by the shop- 
‘The “case,” which is the name given by | takes a look into the mincer’s tub. ‘ That | keepers, and.sent to Lima. From Jauja alone 


. . . ! 
whalers to the head, sometimes contains from| wont do. Make bible leaves of ’em!” Then) several thousand loads of eggs are annually 


ten to fifteen barrels of oil and spermaceti. A | he looks at the men on the windlass. “ Hey! | forwarded to the capital— Tschudi’s Travels 
single “ blanket-piece” not unfrequently weighs | all idle ! 


There is a murderous appearance about 
PI 











a ton, or upward. In hauling it up by the} We can’t have idlers about now.” ’ 
tackles, it careens the vessel over frequently! The captain, however, soon disappears, and 


tive these fellows something to do. |in Peru. 


—_—_——— 


The bane of the Town the boon of the Coun- 


to an angle of fifteen or twenty degrees, owing 
to its own great weight, combined with that of 
the whale, the upper surface of which it raises 
several feet out of the water. . . It is after- 
wards dropped down into the hold or blubber- 
room, where it is cut up into blocks of a foot 
and a-half or two feet in length, and eight or 
ten inches in width. The blocks are called 
* horse-pieces.” The white, hard blocks, con- 
taining but little oil, and which are found near 
the “small,” and at the flukes, are called 
“‘ white-horse.” The carcass of the whale, 
when stripped of its blubber, is cast loose, and 
soon sinks from the want of its buoyant cov- 
ering.’ 

When the blubber is lowered into the hold, 
it is cut up into smaller pieces with sharp 
spades, in readiness for the ‘ mincers,’ who cut 
it into thin slices for the try-pot or copper. 


the men enjoy themselves in the usual sailor |¢ry.—The very refuse of the materials which 
manner, by singing songs or telling stories. | have served as food and clothing to the inha- 
‘ About the middle of the watch they get up the| bitants of the crowded city, and which, if 
bread kid, and after dipping a few biscuits in| allowed to accumulate there, invariably and 
salt-water, heave them into a strainer, and boil | inevitably taint the air, and render it pestilen- 
them in the oil. It is difficult to form any | tial, promptly removed and spread out on the 
jidea of the luxury of this delicious mode of| surface of the surrounding country, not only 
cooking on a long night-watch. Sometimes, | give it healthfulness, but clothe it with verdure, 
when on friendly terms with the steward, they | and endue it with inexhaustible fertility. —Dr. 
make fritters of the brains of the whale, mixed | Southwood Smith’s Evidence before the 
with flour, and cook them in the oil. These| Health of Towns’ Commission. 

are considered a most sumptuous delicacy. 
Certain portions of the whale’s flesh are also| Self Ownership.—This right does not come 
eatey with relish, though, to my thinking, not| from men. Like the right to live, to see the 
a very great luxury, being coarse and strong. | sun, and breathe the air, it vests in humanity, 
Mixed with potatoes, however, like “ porpoise| and is inalienable. No human government 
balls,” they answer very well for variety. Aj|gave it,and no human government, without 

appetite makes almost any kind of food | deep injustice, can take it away.—F-xtract. 

palatable. I have eaten whale-flesh at sea 
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THE FRIEND. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” | therefore, who are born in the Society must be! 1835. “O! how remarkable are the ways 


Primitive Quakerism. 


able to read and write. 


Thus, the keys of, 
knowledge are put into their hands.’ The| 


of Omnipotent Wisdom, infinite love! As 
Penington somewhere says,—if its outgoings 


Although we have no occasion to rely upon Friends share in no endowments ; they contri-| are stopped in one direction, it will break out 
the commendations of others for a support of|bute to all taxes; they derive no wealth, no! with proportionate beauty and force in another. 


our faith, their testimony in confirmation of 
the truth, nevertheless goes to encourage its | 
advocates, to hold fast “that which they have | 
received,” and to persevere in their Master’s | 
cause. Clarkson’s Portraiture of Quakerism | 
contains an exhibit of the character and prin- 
ciples of the Society, which is valuable to the 
members, and informing to other professors. 

The following extract recently published in 
one of the daily papers, which is said to be 
taken from the “ London Economist” of the 
Sixth month, passes an encomium on Friends. 
It appears in the shape of a book notice of 
**Clarkson’s Portraiture,” and probably was 
called forth by the late cheap edition of that 
work : 

“* We know not if in the whole compass of 
literature a more striking contrast can be af- 
forded than that between the spirit-stirring 
scenes described by Mr. Gleig,* and the peace- 
ful composing ‘Portraiture of the Christian 
Profession and Practice of the Friends,’ by 
Clarkson. ‘The one all excitement, war, blood- 
shed, and destruction, the other all quietness, 
kindness, and love, full of human welfare. 
There is heroism, too, amongst the Friends. 
However mistaken we may suppose George 
Fox, the Founder, to have been on some points, 
there is no doubt he was a hero. He stood up 
manfully for the right. He received with true 
forbearance the buffets of the mob, and the 
gyves of the mayistrates. His influence has 
been felt for two centuries, and it is not a little 
remarkable that some of the most conspicuous 
features of his creed have now become so gen- 
eral that though still peculiarly professed by 
his disciples they can no longer be said to dis- 
tinguish them, Fox was an enemy to sangui- 
nary punishments and to slavery. The 
Friends though foremost in fighting the battles 
of personal freedom, and of an ameliorated 
penal code, are now followed on these points 
by almost the universal community. Here 
and there you still hear a voice speaking of 
the humanity of this age as the cold sickly 
shade of sentimentality ; there are yet some 
minds amongst us which sympathize more 
with the iron will of feudalism than the soft 
silvery age we live in, but these are rare ex- 
ceptions, and the bulk of the community is now 
converted on these two great points to the doc- 
trines of George Fox. We are all Quakers. 

“ There is another point on which the Qua- 
kers have preceded the rest of society, which 
is now, in a very lumbering fashion, trying to 
overtake them. We have no recollection, that 
during the late discussion on the subject of 
education, one word was said about the Qua- 
kers. Of the Roman Catholics, the Methodists, 
the Jews, we heard enough, but nothing of the 
Quakers. ‘The reason probably is, that the 
Quakers are educated by their own means. 
* Every boy or girl who comes into the world 
must, however poor, if the discipline of the So- 
ciety be kept up, receive an education. All, 


* In another book just before noticed. 


assistance from the State ; they pay their quo- 
ta of every sum levied on the people. They 


pay like all the rest, and receive nothing, while | 


many of the others receive much. 
educate all their own people.” 

We have also Marsh’s Popular Life of 
George Fox, written with candour, though in 
some instances the author’s vision seemed not 
much clearer than the person’s who said he 
saw men as trees walking. The notice of the 
work by the Westminster Review, gives rather 
a more exalted character of George Fox than 
most writers have been accustomed to bestow 
—all which would lead us to anticipate a 
more general acknowledgment that the doc- 
trines of Friends are founded in the Truth. 
One advantage at least may arise from these 
works and the notices of them—that is, those 
members of the Society who have become 
clouded, and are circulating the sentiment that 
some modern works written by professed Qua- 
kers, which give a different interpretation to 
the Scriptures, are to be as much relied on, as 
Fox's, Barclay’s, and others of that day, may 
be brought to reflect, when they find that vari- 
ous professors are coming forward, and de- 
fending the spiritual and Scriptural views of 
our early Friends. 

John Barclay was a great sufferer, under 
the keen sense which he had of * the workings 
of the mystery of iniquity,” to modify and 


Yet they 


change the principles of Friends, and thereby 


make us a different people, His feelings re- 
specting the tendency of things in the latter 
part of his life—his belief that the efforts of 
the deceptive spirit which sought to lay us 
waste, would be overruled—that if many did 
desert the ancient ground, the Lord wonld 
raise up those whom he would qualify to stand 
for the same Truth—and that the writings of 
our early Friends would be in more request 
than at that period—are somewhat set forth in 
the following selections. ‘The sentiments con- 
tained in the works to which we above allude, 
tend to confirm his foresight of a more full and 
hearty appreciation of Fox’s doctrines and 
writings. 

1834. “As surely as I believe the views, 
which we have ever held, to be according to 
Truth,—so I believe that many up and down 
are preparing to acknowledge and embrace 
them ; and that the old-fashioned testimonies 
which are upheld in our early Friends’ writ- 
ings, will come to be admired and sought out. 
O! surely there is a goodly company without 
our pale, who may even take the places and 
the crowns of those, be they who they may 
within the camp, that desert the cause, which 
once was dear to them, and which they hon- 
oured; but who now seek to undermine, lay 
waste, or make of none effect ; endeavouring 
also to lower the standayd, and make it square 
with their own notions and practice. It seems 
to me, that the snares and temptations are 
more and more seen through by Friends at 
large, especially the lowly, contrite, little, 
teachable ones —the poor of the flock.” 


W hat can the enemy do, to hinder the glorious 
arising and irresistible spread of the Gospel of 
Truth and salvation? He may vaunt and do 
great things for awhile, such as may, if it were 
possible, delude and carry away the elect ; and 
all the world may wonder at the beast ; but the 
Lamb and his followers must and shall have 
the victory ; and the kingdom and dominion 
are given to the saints, even the tribulated wit- 
nesses and partakers of that power and faith 
of Jesus Christ, against which the gates of hell 
itself, shall never be able to prevail.” 

“ We that desire to be searched and tried, 
also to prove all things, and to be wholly given 
up to the Lord and his guidance, should not 
give way to unreasonable or unwarrantable 
fears, lest we be doing the enemy’s work ; but 
simply to eye our Captain :—and if he show 
us the enemy at work, attempting to insinuate 
poison into the church, and put us upon resist- 
ing and withstanding him and those deluded 
by him,—this is not the work of the enemy 
which thus engages us ;—for Satan never yet 
did cast out Satan. The giving place to such 
fears, would lead us to esteem the guidance 
and instructions of our Holy Head by his Spi- 
rit uncertain and questionable: whereas the 
way of the Truth is a plain way, so that the 
way-faring man, though a fool, is not to err 
therein ; that is as he looks to the Lord alone, 
and does not lean to his own understanding.” 

“No sooner was my eye opened to see the 
excellency there is in the Truth, now just above 
twenty years ago, than | began to appreciate 
the blessed experience recorded by those wor- 
thies, our early Friends ; who in the same line 
of testimony were counted worthy, as it were, 
afresh to cast up the way and revive the an- 
cient simplicity of the gospel. Since that time, 
poor and feeble as I feel myself, and unworthy 
to bear the precious name by which we are 
called,—in the midst of blushing at my own 
dwarfishness, and abundant occasion of humi- 
liation and exercise,—I may say that this feel- 
ing and love to the pure cause of Truth, as 
professed by our Society, has never slackened. 
How animating it is, and comforting to believe, 
as I have done at this time, in observing your 
exercises and efforts [in America] on account 
of this most precious cause,—that the Lord 
hath not forsaken those, who desire to cleave 
to Him, with full surrender of themselves ; that 
He is still near to help in the needful time, to 
limit the power of the enemy, and lift upa 
standard against him, and to overrule all for 
the good of those that fearhim. O! how little 
do we know of the designs of his wisdom and 

oodness to his church! His people are per- 
mitted to be bowed down, afflicted and oppress- 
ed—he chastens them and minishes them— 
and then, as the history of the church sets 
forth, he raises them up by his own arm of 
power, beyond all expectation ; he ever works 
by poor, little, feeble instruments, and in un- 
likely ways; till he has effected through sufler- 
ing, the enlargement, strengthening and glori- 
fying the house of his glory. It is remarkable 
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that there is a numerous body of scattered and 
hidden seekers, who have tried all other ways, 
and retired from them more or less; and who 
are sincerely looking to the spirituality of reli- 
gion, and to us as holding up this view. By 
these the most primitive productions are in- 
creasingly sought and prized.” 

“ There has been, in my opinion, ever since 
the creeping in of degeneracy, a correspondent 
endeavour to refine upon, to remodel, and sof- 
ten down the rugged plain truths delivered by 
these ancients ; and | think I see this in many 
of the publications that have of late years is- 
sued from the press. The more pure days of 
the church, yield to me much the most inter- 
esting and impressive experience. O! how is 
the simplicity overborne, even in dedicated 
minds, now-a-days; how refined, how self-in- 
dulgent, and full of reasonings are we! At 
what a low ebb, in many places, is our minis- 
try; even strangers noticing the change, and 
the approach to their pulpit eloquence, Scrip- 
ture words indeed there are, yet often attended 
with but little of that authority, weight, savour 
and life, which tends to baptize and bow down 
the spirits of all, and to humble the creature 
under the mighty hand of Him, who worketh 
all in all. Surely, among many causes, our 
being so mixed up with all sorts of people, 
sometimes for purposes very good in them- 
selves, has contributed to this state of things : 
‘ strangers’ to the life of Christ inwardly re- 
vealed, have ‘ devoured our strength.’ I must 
conclude with saying, may the Lord by his 
power interpose, and show us whence we have 
fallen, and preserve us from falling still more 
generally and utterly.” 


— 
For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


THE MAMMOTH CAVE, 


- 
EDMONDSON COUNTY, KENTUCKY. 


(Continued from page 390.) 


The account in “ The Friend” of last week 
Jeft us at The Church. From this spot to the 
entrance of the Gothic Avenue is but a short 
distance, 

Here, as at The Rotunda, are the re- 
mains of large vats, piles of earth, &c., relics 
of the saltpetre works. On opposite sides of 
the cave and half way to the ceiling, are two 
broad openings. One of our party scrambled 
along the one on the left, called the Gothic 
Gallery, and found that it was soon blocked 
up with sand. We therefore followed our 
guide to the right, and ascending a wooden 
staircase, entered the Gothic Avenue. No- 
thing of particular interest appeared, excepting 
the smooth white ceiling, marred with names 
written in smoke, until we approached The 
Chapel. This is a spacious apartment, with 
long stalagmite pillars at its opposite extremi- 
ties, which were ornamented with irregular 
projections, and contained arched niches, as 
though intended for statues, an idea that ap- 
peared to suggest itself to one of our company, 
for taking a light in each hand, she stood in 
one of them. From the centre of the ceiling 
diverged fringed stalactites, which extended 
gracefully to the sides of the room. 

We next came to Vulcan’s Forge, and soon 





THE FRIEND. 








after to the Devil’s Arm Chair. This name 
has been given toa large stalagmite, which! places with glittering stars. Here, they are 
forms quite a commodious seat. We all placed | loosely scattered ; there, crowded together like 
ourselves in it without fear, and drank of the| the milky way. Yonder is a comet with its 
sulphur water that springs up near it. fiery tail. All conspired to excite deep feel- 

Proceeding, we passed The Elephant’s| ings of wonder and admiration, and yet the 
Head, a stalactite somewhat resembling the| cause was simple; a few white incrustations 
object for which it was named, and came to/ on the general dark surface of the rocks. A 
The Lover’s Leap, a sharp rock which pro-| moonlight scene soon burst upon us. The 
jects over a gloomy hollow, about 30 feet! white clouds contrasted finely with the black. 





appeared the dark sky, brightened in many 






















deep. 

Our guide, Stephen, who had been suffering 
all the morning with a severe tooth-ache, here | 
concluded to leave us. He regretted having 
to do so, but said he “could not make the} 
Cave interesting to us.” We were to remain 
where we were, or slowly retrace our steps, 
until another guide arrived. 

Though our guide had gone, we concluded 
to pursue our explorations in that direction a 
little further, before turning backward. Afier 
descending the steep hill by the Lover’s Leap, 
we turned at its base between two lofty rocks 
into a narrow pathway that led to Napoleon’s 
Dome. Under this was a large flat stone call- 
ed “* Gatewood’s Dining-table.” Just beyond 
a small stream of clear water fell from the 
ceiling into The Cooling Tub, a circular basin, 
six feet in diameter. 

We did not tarry long here, and on our re- 
turn met Alfred, the new guide, coming to join 
us. We soon reached the commencement of 
The Gothic Avenue, descended the staircase, 
and proceeded along the main cave, which 
stretched far away with high arched ceiling, 
and bold rugged sides, whose vastness we 
could now the better appreciate, as our eyes 
had become accustomed to the surrounding 
darkness. Here were the dwellings formerly 
occupied by consumptive patients. ‘The dry- 
ness and purity of the air, and the uniform 
temperature, (which remains the same through- 
out the year,) it was thought would be ver 
favourable in diseases of the lungs. With this| 
hope, several persons affected with pulmonary 
complaints, resided here for a time ; but their) 
anticipations appear not to have been realized, 
and the Cave has been abandoned as a perma- 
nent residence. ‘Two stone houses, a bedstead 
and a stove, are nearly all that remain to 
mark the spot. Our guide, Alfred, had acted | 
as steward for these invalids, and said they 
seemed happy and comfortable in their subter- 
ranean abodes. Their food was partly pre- 
pared at the hotel, but some cooking was ae 


ness around. 

The walking for the greater part of the way 
had been tolerably good, but the loose stones 
which covered the floor, now made it more 
difficult. 

At the entrance of The Black Chambers, a 
Bengal light showed us a singularly wild, 
rough scene, a very wide passage stretching 
away in solemn gloom to our left, and piled 
with masses of rock. The light faded away, 
and we moved forward to The Cataracts. 

The Cataracts were a very interesting spot 
tous. Indeed, one ought to ramble as we did 
for hours among the rocks, and pass his usual 
dining hour without eating, fully to appreciate 
the feelings of satisfaction with which we saw 
our guide proceed to disclose the contents of 
his basket. Seated on the stones around, with 
fingers for knives and forks, we ate a hearty 
meal of biscuit, chicken, ham, and strawberry 
pie, moistened occasionally by a draught of 
water brought in the old tin tumbler from a 
wooden trough placed under the slender stream 
which dropped down from the sides of the cav- 
ern. Some of our company concluded it would 
be a great pity to have knives and forks, fin. 
gers were so much more appropriate in a 
place so eminently the work of Nature. 

Having disposed of this important business, 
we had leisure to look at The Cataracts. The 
stream of water which gives it the name, has 
already been mentioned, and though small at 


y | this time, is said not to be so afier heavy rains, 


It descends into a deep cavity that extends al- 
most across the cave with shelving sides of 
loose rocks, along one edge of which the path- 
way to The Fairy Grotto lies. 

We turned to the left, still keeping in the 
line of the main cave, and after a rough walk 
of about one mile, reached the Chief City or 
Temple. This is a magnificent oval room 
formed by the widening of the avenue, and is 
said to cover a surface of two acres. The 
ceiling is arched in the form of an elliptical 
dome. A mass of fallen fragments reaches 
nearly to the commencement of the arch on 


residence for a sick man, and we wondered | the left side, and intercepts the view, so as to 


that any should choose it. 

At some distance from this spot is a very 
large rock on the right, about 25 feet in length, 
which when seen from some points of view, 
closely resembles a coffin. It is called The 
Giant’s Coffin. 

The Cave now makes a considerable curve, 
but at the acute angle, a sharp.rocky corner, 
it resumes its original direction. Beyond this 
is a very interesting spot, The Star Chamber, 


: with alcohol. It appeared to us a gloomy 


render it somewhat difficult to find a situation 
from which we can see the whole to advan- 
tage. We set fire to a Bengal light, and, 
illuminated by its rays, the scene was truly 
grand. Comparative darkness again shrouded 
it from view, and we retraced our steps to The 
Cataracts, and turned towards The Fairy 
Grotto. Fora considerable distance the path 
was smooth and even, presenting a very agree- 
able contrast to the rough siony one we had 


which is one of the most perfect optical illu-| just travelled. But the high, arching roof be- 


sions we have ever witnessed. We seemed to 


came so low before its termination, that we 


pass from under the rocky canopy which had | could pass only in a bent posture. 
enclosed us, and to stand all at once beneath 


Far above our heads 


the midnight firmament, 





This was tiresome, but we felt repaid when 
we reached The Grotto, which was abundant- 
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ly ornamented with stalactites, many of which 
were very large. 

As we were returning, our guide pointed out 
asmall aperture in the rocks, leading to the 
Solitary Spring Branch, a part of which had 
been explored by him for the first time only 2 
or 8 weeks before. As some parts of it were 
of difficult access, part only of our company 
followed the guide in. At first they entered a 
winding way, which plainly indicated the ac- 
tion of running water in many places. The 
ceiling was seldom high enough to allow them 
to stand upright, and a part of the way they 
were reduced to crawling. At one spot they 
laid down on the wet rocks and drew them- 
selves through a hole too smal! to admit of 
creeping. 

After travelling in this way for some time, 
they came to a small pit down which the water 
was dropping from above. With some diffi- 
culty they descended, but were fully repaid 
for the exertion. The trickling water had pro- 
duced large calcareous formations, resembling 
bunches of grapes, of a dark brown colour, 
smoothly polished. The floor was studded 
with these stalagmite grapes, and the sides of | 
the passage were adorned with a branching’ 
coralloid formation, every branchlet termina- | 


THE FRIEND. 
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of that servantof the Lord. Rochat thereupon | eminent servant of the Lord,’ you would doubt- 
wrote him a brotherly letter, full of instruction, | less be much embarrassed how to reply. — You 
which Bonnet has thought proper to publish in would perhaps mention my works. But you 
the Archives du Christianisme since the death who also compose edifying sermons, do you 
of Rochat. We yield with pleasure to the de-| not know by experience, that the eyes see 
sire which has been intimated to us to see it} farther than the feet go, and that unhappily 
reprinted in the Feuille Religieuse. | we are not always, and in all things, the men 
- | of our discourses? * We have this treasure’in 
Rolle,* 22d of May, 1844. earthen vessels, that the excellency of the 

Dear Brother in the Lord,—I rejoice to see power may be of God and not of us.” 
that your translation of Leighton is published. | “I do not wish to tell you what | think of 
* * * ‘To read it, or rather to hear it read,| myself. 1 should probably examine myself 
is a pleasure which I reserve for one of those | for that purpose, and perhaps in so doing 
momeats in which the Lord says to us as he | Might appear to be humble, which | am not. 
did io his apostles: Come apart and rest || preler to tell you what the Lord thinks of 
awhile,” (Mark vi. 31).—But, must | say it, | ™e- This glorious Master, who * searches the 
my dear brother, the pleasure which your | heart,’ who ‘tell us the truth,’ who ‘is the 
work has given me, by its appearance, has| Amen,’ ‘the faithful and true witness,’ has 
been a little spoiled by a much too favourable | often spoken to me in the secret of my heart ; 
opinion respecting my Christianity, which || thanks be unto him! But] can declare that 
find in your preface. A true friend of mine, | be has never said | am an eminent Christian, 
to whom I presented a copy of your transla-|#nd advanced in the ways of truth. On the 
tion before | had read a single word of it, came | contrary, he tells me very plainly that if | were 
back with the same impression which I myself|'0 put myself in my true place, I should call 
experienced on reading it afterwards, telling | myself‘ the chief of sinners,’ and ‘ the least of 
me that you had made a eulogium on my | all saints.’— You will permit me, dear brother, 
iety. to appeal from your judgment to the judgment 

“Dear brother, do not take amiss what 1 | of the Lord. 


ting ina small knob. On the shelving wall,/am about to say, it is the fruit of a tolerably 
these had formed one of the most beautiful! long experience. Pride is the greatest of all 
little cups imaginable. The outline was wavy |eyils. Of all our enemies it is that which per- 
and irregular, somewhat resembling a grape jshes the most slowly and with the greatest 
vine leaf, and the interior lined with knobs. | difficulty. Worldly people even acknowledge 
It was filled with water, and one of the com- that such is the case. Madame de Staél said 
pany drank the contents which the previous ypon her death-bed : ‘Do you know what dies 
exertions had rendered very grateful. In an-|jast in man? It is self-love.—Pride is that 
other part, were hanging from the ceiling large thing which God hates above all things, be- 
translucent stalactites, some circular, others in cause it gives to man the place which belongs 
broad curled sheets tapering to a point, like'to Him who alone is exalted. Pride breaks 
the pendent ears of an animal. The forma-/our communion with God, and draws down 
tion of stalactites was going on in this fairy|his chastisements: for ‘God resisteth the 


“When I[ am praised, I experience two op- 
posite feelings: on the one hand, my pride 
would still find her nourishment in this kind of 
food; on the other, my conscience and some- 
thing more, as [| hope, than my conscience, 
the beginning of the new man which is in me, 
is displeased, blushes, and even resents it as a 
kind of reproach for appearing to be better 
than I really am. 

“The most eminent Christian, is perhaps, I 
will even say probably, he of whom no one 
speaks, some poor workman, or poor hand- 
maid to whom Jesus is all her joy, and who in 


spot with considerable rapidity. ‘The water proud ;’ ‘he lays low the haughtiness of man ?jall that she does looks only unto the Lord. 
that oozes through the sides and top of the and it is said that ‘ the day of the Lord shall ‘ The first shall be last.’ 


cave, is impregnated with limestone, and ashe upon every one that is proud and lofty.’ 


** Let us praise the Lord. He alone is wor- 


the water evaporates, the limestone is deposit-|  « Such being the case, as you know, one thy to be praised, revered and adored. We 


ed, thus forming the stalactite. They Saw | cannot do a greater injury to his neighbour 
them in every stage of progress from little,|than in bestowing upon him praises which 


can never sufficiently celebrate his goodness : 


lin this there is no danger. The song of the 


slender, delicate tubes of the size of the barrel | serve to nourish his pride. *A man that flat- blessed utters only the praises of Him who 
of a quill, so fragile that they could scarcely | tereth his neighbour spreadeth a net for his|‘ has bought them with his blood.’ It contains 


be preserved, up to massive conical pendents. | feet,’ «a flattering mouth worketh ruin,’ 


no word of praise for any of them ; not a word 


In the meantime, the other portion of the} « Besides, my dear brother, we are too| Which ranks them as eminent or not eminent. 


company went into the Coral Grove Branch, | short-sighted to judge rightly concerning the | 


the entrance to which is a small hole close by | degree of piety in our brethren. To weigh 
the side of the Solitary Spring Branch. It re-| their Christianity we should have need of the 


sembles its neighbour in being low and wind-| balances of the sanctuary; but these do not| 


ing, bearing evident traces of the power of | belong to us, but are in the hands of Him who 


water. ‘The coral which has given name to| weighs all hearts. Let us then ‘ judge nothing 
it,, is'a branching stalactite similar to that) before the time until the Lord come, who will 
found in the adjoining passage. make manifest the councils of the heart, and 
(To be continued.) then shall every man have praise of God.’ In 

—— the meantime let us form our opinions of our 

From the London Friend. | brethren with much moderation, whether for 

The Danger of Pride. good or evil, remembering that the safest judg- 

(From the French.) ment and the best is that which we apply to 


: . ourselves, and by which we esteem in humility 
In the preface to Leighton’s Commentary others better than ourselves.’ 


on the First Epistle of Peter, translated into “© If | should ask you, how you know that I 
French, Pastor Bonnet, whilst adducing an! am ‘one of those who are farthest advanced in 
opinion of Augustus Rochat in support of his/the way of the Christian life, that [ am ‘an 
own, employed some expressions respecting) 

him, which though not beyond the truth, were] «* 4 town on the lake, between Geneva and Lau- 
of too flattering a character for the conscience | sanne. 


All are blended together in the common title 
of The Redeemed, which makes their glory 
and their happiness. Let us try to tune our 
hearts in harmony with this song, to which 
'we hope one day to unite our feeble voices. 
\It will be our happiness here below, and will 
contribute to the glory of God, who is grieved 
| by the continual eulogies which Christians be- 
‘stow on each other. We cannot have two 
,mouths; the one for praising the Lord, the 
jother for praising man. May we be enabled 
henceforth to do as the seraphim, who with 
two of their wings covered their face in sign of 
confusion ; with two they covered their feet, as 
hiding their steps from themselves and from 
others ; and with two they flew to execute the 
| will of God, crying one to the other: ‘ Holy, 
|holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts; the whole 
earth is full of his glory 

“Accept, dear brother, in good part, this 
little word of exhortation, which, mingling by 
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sooner or later useful to you. 


I seize with | the Lord hath opened mine eyes. 


THE FRIEND. 


degrees with your experience, will, I hope, be| Lord hath done for my soul. I was blind, but | the Lord by his light and Spirit of truth, in 


I was dead, | my waiting upon him, in the silence of fleshly 


pleasure this opportunity of recalling myself| but he hath quickened me ; | went astray, but | reasonings, opened the Holy Scriptures, and 


to your remembrance, recommending myself 
to your prayers, sending you my fraternal | 


he hath gathered me; | was an enemy, but he | 
hath reconciled me. 


made it manifest to me, that their churches 


| had an heart of stone, | were not rightly gathered, their ministers not 


salutation in Him who is our hope, and invok- | but he hath taken that away, and given me an | sent of God, their doctrines many of them er- 
ing the blessing of the Lord upon you and your | heart of flesh, a broken and a contrite spirit, | roneous, their ordinances of elementary water 


works. 


two phrases I have pointed out, and designate 


ing more, 
* Your brother, 
“A. Rocuat, Minister.” 
—S——7-— 


From the British Friend. 


Richard Claridge to Oliver Sansom. 
To the Editors of the British Friend. 


Dear Friends,—The following letter con- 
tains so much sound Christian doctrine, as the 
same was held by our first Friends, and yet 
maintained by a living remnant in the present 
day; that its appearance in the columns of 
The British Friend, will, it is believed, be ac- 
ceptable to many. There will be found in it, 
meat for babes ; and counsel to those advanc- 
ing in the heavenward journey ; while the aged 
pilgrim will be cheered, by the clear and ample 
testimony which is borne to the sure founda- 
tion, Christ Jesus—‘“elect and precious; the 
Rock, against which the gates of Hell shall 
never prevail.”—Yours, &c. W. R. 


“ To Oliver Sansom of Abingdon.” 

‘‘ Dear Friend,—On the instant, brother 
John Cook, with a friend out of Southwark, 
came hither with thy letter. | had heard of 
him before, that he had left the Baptists, and 
went to Friends’ meetings ; and | was glad to 
see him, and to sit with him, that! might have 
a sense of his present state and condition. For, 
it is not every one that comes amongst us, and 
professes to own the truth with us in words, 
and some outward conformities, that is a con- 
vert; but he that owns the truth from an in- 
ward sense, and real experience of the work of 
truth upon his soul, as when a man can tell 
what truth has done for him. For conversion 
stands not only in the change of one opinion, 
or profession, or people for another ; but in the 
change of heart, mind, will, affections, life, 
and conversation, and turning from sin and 
error, unto God and his truth. As when a 
man comes to have his blind eyes opened, his 
hard heart softened, his self-will denied, his 
filthy lusts and vile affections crucified and 
slain ; the old man put off, and the new man 
put on ; to be poor in spirit, to become a fool 
for Christ’s sake, to be stript and emptied of 
his own self-righteousness, self-wisdom, self- 
pride, self-conceitedness, self-notions, and spe- 
culations ; that he may be made partaker of 
the righteousness, wisdom, humility, meekness, 
and self-denial which is of God by Jesus 
Christ. When a man comes thus by the pow- 
erful work of truth, to the public profession of 
it, then he comes right, being first made a wit- 
ness of it in himself, and then a professor of it 
to others; such a man can say, ‘I know in 
whom | have believed, for I can tell what the 


| 


If you publish a second edition, as || that fears and dreads before him, and trembles | and outward bread and wine, human institu- 
hope you will, be willing entirely to omit the | at his word.’ 


tions ; and that their rest was polluted. That 


“Such an one as this, knows the entrance|[ was to come out from amongst them, and 
me simply as a brother minister of the Lord. | in at the door, through the strait gate, into the | relinquish their erroneous doctrines, their man- 
These titles are amply sufficient without add-| narrow way, that leadeth unto life; knows| made-worship, begun, continued and ended in 
Christ to be his foundation, elect and precious; their own will and time, and their dark and 
his rock against which the gates of hell shall | shadowy observations, and to turn my mind to 


never prevail. 

“| hope there is something of this work 
measurably begun in my brother, but it is as 
yeta day of small things; he sees men as 
trees, and is under fears, tossings, and ques- 
tionings, and seems to be exercised about spe- 
culative opinions and doctrines of men. That 
which | like in him, is his professed plainness 
and sincerity, and the care and concern that 
is upon his spirit, that he may not relinquish 
one error for another, but may be led and 
guided into alltruth. | answered several of his 
questions, as about the blood of Christ, his out- 
ward appearance, the way to come to true peace, 
and to distinguish between a false and true mo- 
tion, and found it with me to advise him to be 
still, and low in his mind, and to wait upon the 
Lord in his inward and spiritual appearance, 
and to be content with his measure, and not to 
go before his guide; not to run before he is 
sent, net to offer false fire, but to wait for the 
Lord to prepare himself a sacrifice ; and not to 
open his mouth in meetings, (for | have a fear 
of some forwardness that way,) until it shall 
please the Lord to open it ;'till he find his word 
to be as a fire in his bosom. And when he 
asked me, How he should do to know this from 
a delusion? I told him, If it were a right 
opening, a motion from the Lord, he would 
feel it come without his own study or medita- 
tion, and free of all self-mixture. I further 
told him, It would be safest for every one to 
forbear, while they are in doubt, and to be still, 
until the cloud be removed off the tabernacle. 

** My love is towards him, and my cry is 
for him, to the God of my life, that he would 
be pleased to support him, under his exercises 
and temptations ; and to carry him through 
them, and give him victory over them: and 
that he may wait the time of the present dis- 
pensation with patience, till the Lord is pleased 
to bring him out of the furnace, as gold refined, 
and prepared as a vessel, fit for his Master’s 
use. 

“ Thy invitation into the country, I tenderly 
acknowledge, as a token of thy love; but my 
duty is to wait till the Lord be pleased to send 
me forth ; for I do not find as yet that my ser- 
vice lies that way. 

* The censures of some Baptists, about my 
leaving them, and their ascribing it to some 
personal offence, that caused me to desert their 
communion, | regard not, having a witness in 
myself, that their charge is false. ‘The Lord 
knows my sincerity in my leaving them; for 
if | could have found peace and satisfaction to 
my soul, in their doctrines and practices, | 
should not have withdrawn from them. But 


the light and substance, to Christ in his inward 
spiritual appearance, to the Truth itself; that 
thereby | might be taught, led, and enabled to 
worship God, who is a Spirit, in spirit and in 
truth, and so come to know the true rest of the 
people of God, and witness that peace to my 
soul, which passes not only the natural man’s 
understanding, but also the understanding of 
the greatest formalists, under those outward 
and humanly invented modes and administra- 
tions ; which peace, through the tender mercy 
of our God, blessed forever be his name, | do 
in my measure enjoy, in humble and faithful 
waiting upon him: to whom be glory and hon- 
our, and majesty and dominion, ascribed for- 
ever and ever! 

“ My_heart is full of tenderness and com- 
passion towards those censurers, my brethren 
after the flesh, who had a love for me whilst I 
was in their state ; but though theirs is turned 
into hatred against me, yet mine remains to- 
wards them, and [ am contented to bear their 
reproaches, and do pray for them, that God 
would send out his light and his truth, that it 
may lead them to his holy hill, and to his hea~ 
venly tabernacle, where they may find rest 
unto their souls, 

** My dear friend and brother, having found 
great freedom upon my spirit, in writing this 
epistle, | have been somewhat long, but thou 
wilt have a sense of it, and therefore needest 
no apology. I dearly salute thee, and all 
faithful Friends at Abingdon, in the love of 
God, and remain, thy loving friend and- 
brother, 

Ricnarp Ciaripee.” 

“ Edmonton, the Twelfth mo. 1706.” 





Truth.—To take away from truth the small- 
est portion of itself, is paving the way for its 
utter loss and annihilation. In this respect, 
truth resembles the insect which is said to die 
if deprived of one of its antenne. Truth re- 
quires to be entire and perfect in all its mem- 
bers, in order to the manifestation of that 
power by which it is able to gain wide and 
salutary victories, and extend its triumphs to 
future ages. Blending a little error with truth, 
ig like casting a grain of poison into a full 
dish ; that grain suffices to change the quality 
of the food, and death, slow but certain, is the 
result. The defenders of the doctrine of Christ 
against the attack of its adversaries, guard its 
advanced out-works as jealously as the citadel 
itself, for the enemy once in possession of the 
least important of these posts, is not far remov- 
ed from conquest. —D’ Aubigne. 
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Selected. 


THERE’S SOMETHING GOOD IN EVERY 
HEART. 
BY THEODORE A. GOULD. 


Would’st win the crime-stained wanderer back 

From vice’s dark and hideous track— 

Let not a frown thy brow deform, 

*T will add but fierceness to the storm: 

Deal kindly—in that bosom dark 

Still lingers virtue’s glimmering spark ; 
Plead with him—'tis the nobler part— 
There’s something good in every heart! 


Bring to his mind the early time, 
E’er sin had stained his soul with crime; 
When fond affection bless’d his hours— 
And strewed his joyous way with flowers ; 
When sportive jest and harmless glee 
Bespoke a spirit pure and free ; 
Plead with him—’tis the nobler part— 
There’s something good in every heart! 


There was a time that head did rest, 

Close to a mother’s yearning breast— 

A time his ear the precepts caught, 

A kind and virtuous father taught ; 

It matters not what treacherous ray, 

First lured his step from virtue’s way— 

Enough to know thou yet may’st save 

That soul from sin’s engulphing wave. 
Plead with him—act the nobler part— 
There’s something good in every heart! 





Cranberries.—William Hall, of Norway, 
has succeeded in raising cranberries on a patch 
of boggy land. He sowed the berries in the 
spring, on the snow and ice. The seed took 
well, and rooted out the weeds. Last year he 
gathered six bushels from a patch of land about 
three rods square, which, a few years since, 
was entirely useless, If this berry, which 
commands so high a price, can be as easily 
cultivated as this, it certainly is an object for 
farmers to try the experiment on their boggy 
land.—Late Paper. 





Inscription over a calm and clear spring in 
Blenheim gardens: 
Here quench your thirst, and mark in me 


An emblem of true charity, 
Who, while my bounty I bestow, 


« Am neither seen nor heard to flow. 
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We have received from a valued corres- 
pondent an essay on the practice which many 
of our members are in, of spending a portion 
of the hot weather at the sea-shore, and other 
places of healthful relaxation and resort. ‘The 
following extract will explain the nature of his 
concern :— 

“A growing disposition has been mani- 


fested of late years among some members of 





THE FRIEND. 


scenes. Hence, those who feel a religious 
concern to labour with the youth who are 
tempted to visit these places, are met with the 
objection, ‘ Why Friend A. and B. go there, 
and why not |?’ Now, though it is possible 
for A. and B, to return unscathed from these 


places, yet it is not possible for them to pre- | 
vent their example from weakening the hands | 


of those, who, beholding the danger to the 
weaklings of the flock from such indiscriminate 
assemblages, would plead with them not to 
venture where the preserving care of the So- 
ciety does not extend. 

** ‘There is a moral contagion in these places 
to which our youth should not be exposed, and 
which we know to have operated disadvanta- 
geously upon persons no longer juvenile, and 
who, when amongst their friends, and where 
the protecting wing of the Society was over 
them, were even of stayed behaviour and be- 
coming conversation.” 

We receive the caution and advice of our 
correspondent in the spirit in which it is given, 
and publish what we have selected, in order 
that the subject may claim the serious atten- 
tion of all our readers. The proper employ- 
ment of time has always been regarded by our 
Society as a great and serious duty ; and our 
testimony against idle diversions and amuse- 
ments is an important portion of our Christian 
doctrine. But is not the fault to be properly 
placed in the mingling with the gay and [rivo- 
lous at such places—and should not the cau- 
tion be rather turned that way, than to the 
impracticable attempt to keep people away 
from the places themselves? And are there 
not thousands of cases where it is entirely pro- 
per and necessary to health of body to seek 
the invigorating influence of sea-bathing? Are 
these to be all censured? “ These places” 
are not in the fault—but the promiscuous com- 
pany is the evil; and a rightly watchful mind 
will endeavour to avoid the contagion as poi- 
son, while they may be very properly and 
necessarily subjected to the trial, and by no 
means to be indiscriminately censured for 
merely being at the place. 





Communicated. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


The arrangements for the re-opening of this 
Institution are in progress, and we doubt not 
that it will gratify the friends of a sound and 
liberal course of instruction to know, that the 
applications for admission are numerous, and 
that there is good reason to believe, that if the 
School were opened it would be well sustain- 
ed. The difficulty which now retards this 
desirable event, arises from the circumstance, 
that no suitable Friend has yet been found to 
occupy the station of Superintendent. The 
great usefulness of this School is no longer a 


our religious Society, during the warm summer | question. It has been tried, and its results 
months, to seek relaxation from the duties of | are, upon the whole, very satisfactory. The 





























life in places of fashionable resort. So long | experience of twelve years has not been lo& 
as this was confined to those who were young | upon the Managers, and no doubt some modi- 
or inconsistent in their general conduct, con- | fications of their plans, and some different ar- 
cerned Friends were enabled to labour with|rangements in regard to the studies, will be 
them in love, with a hope of success; but the| found proper. Yet on one point there has been 
evil has spread, and members of a more sedate|no change. The conviction remains deeply 
character are now found mingling in these | impressed upon those to whom its oversight is 
- 
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| committed, that the moral discipline, the train- 

ing of the students in the habits of self-restraint, 
and of conformity to the principles and testi- 
monies of the religious Society of Friends, are 
subjects of paramount importance. 

‘The position which the Institution is design. 
ed to occupy, is certainly a very important 
one ; not only does it aim to afford an extended 
course of instruction in connection with the 
circulation of sound moral and religious prin- 
ciples, to those who might otherwise be placed 
in situations of great exposure, but it is design- 
ed for the training of young men as School 
Teachers, and thus to supply a want which is 
greatly felt in our Society. ‘The fund which 
has been recently subscribed, will greatly pro- 
mote this object, and.we trust that Haverford 
will henceforward be to some extent a Normal 
School, from which the seminaries of Friends 
may be supplied with instructors, not only 
well grounded in science and letters, but initi- 
ated into the great art of teaching. 

The superintendence of such a school is no 
doubt a charge of much responsibility, but it 
may also be one of eminent usefulness, if en- 
tered upon under a due sense of accountability 
to Him, from whom the ability for the discharge 
of any of our duties proceeds. It can scarcely 
be doubted, that there are within our Society 
in this country, many who are qualified to oc- 
cupy the station, and perhaps some who could 
efficiently carry out the views of the Board 
may be deterred by an undue estimate of the 
qualities which are needed, or too low an opin- 
ion of themselves. To such, a free conference 
with the Managers might be desirable, and not 
without important results. Should any Friend 
be looking toward the station, he may address 
“the Committee on Superintendent,” under 
cover to the agent of this paper. 

Phila., Ninth mo, 4th, 1847, 


TO SUBSCRIBERS AND AGENTS. 


Subscribers and agents are reminded that 
the volume is near its close; and that many 
have not complied with the terms, payable in 
advance. \t would be an accommodation to 
the publishing department, if all dues, including 
the current volume, could now be paid in. 
The bills sent out at the close of Vol. 19, will 
be a guide to subscribers who received them. 
Others paying what they suppose to be due, 
will be informed of the state of their accounts 
by the acknowledgment of their remittances. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received of M. F., North Lewisburg, Ohio, 
$2, to No. 46, vol. 20; of M. P., De Ruyter, 
Madison, N. Y., $4, for vols. 20 and 21; of 
B. H., Lafayette, Ind., $2, for vol. 21; of D. 
S., Jericho, L. 1., $2, for vol. 21. 








Diep, on the 13th ult., Asner Heap, a minister 
and member of Middletown Monthly and particular 
Meeting, Ohio. [His age has not been furnished.] 


, Eighth month 14th, 1847, of apoplexy, Sre- 
ruen Logue, a member of Marlborough Monthly and 
preparative Meeting, Stark county, Ohio, aged 61 
years and 2 months. 
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